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Kitchen in which food for Washington's family and his many guests was prepared at 
Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon, the Home of Washington 


A. W. ABRAMS, DIRECTOR, 


Mount Vernon is a great national shrine. To 
it each year many thousands of persons make 
a pilgrimage. They come from all the states 
of the Union and from all the nations of the 
earth. When George Washington was only 20 
years of age, the management of the vast estate 
on the Potomac left by his brother Lawrence 
fell upon him and Mount Vernon remained his 
home for 47 years. 

However distinguished Washington became 
for his public services, these should not shut 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION DIVISION 


us out from a close view of the man as an ideal 
Virginia planter. Mount Vernon reveals to us 
the personal side of Washington, as do Trenton, 
Valley Forge, Newburgh, Yorktown and Phila- 
delphia his public Here he devoted 
himself for nearly half a century to his family, 
to his neighbors and to the conduct of farming 
on a large scale. 

The wars against the French interrupted 
Washington's plantation labors, but only for a 
short time. Then for 16 years he was almost 


career. 
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constantly at Mount Vernon save during the 
short sessions of the Virginia house of bur- 
gesses at the nearby capitol of Williamsburg. 
He answered the call of his country and served 
it effectively during the Revolution, but gladly 
returned to his estate when independence was 
President, he con- 
tinued to maintain a with his 
home on the Potomac, although often suffering 
financial losses through the interruptions his 


won. Called to service as 


close contact 


public activities made in what appears to have 
been his normal and preferred mode of living. 
When in 1798 he declined again to accept pub- 
lic office he rejoiced to have the opportunity 
even for a short time to live amid his home 
surroundings. 

Examine a and note the location of 
Mount Vernon. The earlier plantations of Vir- 
ginia were all along the James river. About 


the time Colonel John Washington, the grand- 


map 


father of George, came to America the land 
along the Potomac was just beginning to be 
settled by white men. Here the Washington 
family became established, although not at once 
at Mount Vernon. George was born at West- 
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moreland, farther down the river. Twice his 
father moved to a new location. He died at 
Fredericksburg when George was 11 years of 
age. Much of the time for the next 9 or 10 
years George spent with his brother, Lawrence, 
who had inherited Mount Vernon —so named 
from Admiral Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
served in the English navy. 

One can not visualize correctly the society 
of Virginia in Washington’s time without some 
knowledge of plantation life. Mount Vernon 
at its largest extent contained 8000 acres of 
land and stretched 10 miles along the river. 
Washington’s nearest neighbor, Lord Fairfax, 
lived 5 miles away, and George Mason, who 
also served his country with distinction, was 
still farther down the river. Fairfax’s estate 
was known as “ Belvoir,” Mason’s as “ Gunston 
Hall.” Such was the custom of naming houses. 
Lawrence married Fairfax. 
Mason and Washington 
in their public services. The three families 
were on most intimate terms, often visiting 
each other for 2 or 3 days at a time, an indica- 
tion of the hospitality found on such plantations. 


the daughter of 
were often associated 
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Coach at Mount Vernon that was used by Washington 


There was leisure in those days for such visits. 
With the scarcity of reading matter and the 
infrequency of public meetings at the time, 
these gatherings constituted a _ vital 
feature of the life of Virginia families of the 
higher class. How pleasant they must have 
What a means of education! What 
What public 


house 


been ! 
social graces were cultivated! 
questions were discussed ! 

It must be remembered that there were then 
no cities and few villages in Virginia. Pohick 
church, in the center of Washington’s parish, 
was 7 miles from Mount Vernon; thus were 
people scattered. Here Washington regularly 
attended service on Sunday, going with his 
family by such a coach as the one shown in the 
accompanying picture or as often on horseback, 
for the roads were hardly to be depended upon 
in those days. 

The management of a plantation was itself 
a mental discipline and served to develop the 
The possession of servants did not 
relieve the from study and effort. 
Washington did not always find it easy to make 


owner. 
planter 





his estate yield a return adequate to support the 
community of more than 300 persons living 
upon it. The land soon ran out, and he experi- 
mented with 
crops and imported seed from Europe. 


fertilizer, practised rotation of 


Washington operated a grist mill, maintained 
a dock on the Potomac, exported flour and 
grain and imported articles from abroad. The 
river yielded fish, which were caught in quan 
tities in season. Wool, cotton and flax were 
raised and 1365 yards of cloth were woven on 
the place one year. A vast number of varying 
details had constantly to be planned and super- 
vised and to all these Washington gave the 
closest personal attention. 

The plan of the central cluster of the build- 
ings of Mount Vernon conveys very clearly the 
distinguishing features of a fully developed 
plantation home. Like most early mansions in 
America, particularly in the south, Mount Ver- 
non had one front looking out upon the river, 
another toward the road by which it was 
approached by land. Observe what outbuild- 
ings there were. The house proper was: used 











only as the immediate living quarters for the 
family. The labor of the place was done else- 
where. It is easy to understand why a smoke- 
house was needed. This was before the day 
of refrigerators and canned foods. There was 
no nearby market or store. The buildings 
marked “ servants quarters” were for the house 
servants. Scattered about the plantation were 
cabins for the field hands. 

When Lawrence Washington went to Mount 
Vernon, the house consisted of only four rooms. 
When George married Martha Custis, the 
daughter of another wealthy planter, he en- 
larged the building. When Washington became 
a world character and Mount Vernon became 
the mecca for a very large number of persons 
who wished to visit him, a considerable enlarge- 
ment was made. The mansion now contains 
nineteen rooms. 

Mount Vernon continued to be owned by the 
descendants of Washington until 1858 when it 
was purchased by the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association. The buildings were then in a very 
much run-down condition. They have been 
restored with care as to the minutest details 
and may now be seen very much as they were 
in Washington's time. Walks and walls and 
gardens, too, have been rebuilt and are kept as 
they were when Washington died at the home 
which through all the years of anxious, devoted 
public services he so much loved. 

cial 
Court Rules Commissioner Is 
Tribunal in Nicol Case 

By a decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court given at the January term 
of court, the previous ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Lucille Nicol of New York 
City was affirmed. The previous order denied 
the application of Miss Nicol for an order of 
prohibition restraining the Commissioner of 
Education from entertaining the appeal taken 
to the Commissioner by Ira S. Wile, a tax- 
payer of the city of New York, from the 
appointment of Miss Nicol as district superin- 
tendent of schools of that city. It is alleged 
that Miss Nicol’s appointment was invalid in 
that she did not possess the qualifications pre- 
scribed by section 869 of the Education Law. 

—-— O— 

In the recent national better home lighting 
essay contest, Frederick Read of Port Wash- 
ington High School was one of the winners. 
He has been successful in two national essay 
contests and one county contest within a year. 
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Sayings by Washington 

Knowledge is in every country, the surest 
basis of public happiness. 

Nothing can better deserve your patronage 
than the promotion of science and literature. 

Promote, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Our Constitution enjoins that the will of the 
majority shall prevail. 

No man can with propriety or good con- 
science correct others for a fault he is guilty 
of himself. 

Everything will come right at last. 

Future years can not compensate for lost 
years. 

Do justice to all and never forget that we 
are Americans. 

Let our rights be claimed and maintained 
with a dignified firmness. 

I am growing old in my country’s service 
and losing my sight; but I never doubted its 
justice or its gratitude. 

Virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. 

Truth will ultimately prevail where there is 
pains taken to bring it to light. 

We ought not to look back, unless it is to 
derive useful lessons from past errors. 

Teach the people themselves to know and to 
value their own rights. 

The great Governor of the universe has led 
us too long and too far on the road to happi- 
ness and glory to forsake us in the midst of it. 

The propitious smiles of Heaven can never 
be expected on a nation that disregards the 
eternal rules of order and right which Heaven 
itself has ordained. 

The very idea of the power and right of the 
people to establish government presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established 
government. 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
Union a government for the whole is indispen- 
sable. 

Every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest should be indignantly 
frowned upon. 

Let us impart all the blessings we possess, 
or ask for ourselves, to the whole family of 
mankind. 

My public and private sentiments are at all 
times alike. 
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Lincoln in camp with General McClellan and other generals, October 3, 1862. Photography 
] } 


had just come into use at the time of the Civil War. Matthew 


> 


B. Brady made many 


negatives of the men of that period and also of military scenes. The Visual Instruction 
Division has reproduced a number of these for making lantern slides. 


Sayings by Lincoln 


Let us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. 

I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
wish that all men everywhere should be free. 

A house divided against itself can not stand. 
I believe this Government can not endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. 

You can have no oath registered in heaven 
to destroy the Government; while I shall have 
the most solemn one to “ preserve, protect and 
defend ” it. 

The mystic chords of memory stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature. 


Do not swap horses in the middle of the 
stream. 

You can fool part of the people all of the 
time, and all of the people part of the time; 
but you can not fool all of the people all of 
the time. 

I do not think much of a man who is not 
wiser today than he was yesterday. 

The leading rule for the man of every calling 
is diligence; never put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today. 

Come what will, I will keep faith with friend 
and foe. 

Faith in God is indispensable to successful 
statesmanship. 

God bless my mother; all I am or hope to 


be I owe to her. 
(Concluded on page 134) 














Sayings of Lincoln 
(Concluded from page 133) 

I will study and get ready and maybe my 
chance will come. 

Be sure you put your feet in the right place 
and then stand firm. 

And having thus chosen our course, without 
guile and with pure purpose, let us renew our 
trust in God, and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts. 

Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. 

When you can’t remove an obstacle, plow 
around it. 

The way for a young man to rise is to im- 
prove every way he can, never suspecting that 
anybody wishes to hinder him. 

To add brightness to the sun or glory to the 
name of Washington is alike impossible. Let 
none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name and in its naked deathless splendor leave 
it shining on. 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations. 

I am not accustomed to the use of language 
of eulogy; I have never studied the art of 
paying compliments to women; but I must say, 
that if all that has been said by orators and 
poets since the creation of the world were 
applied to the women of America, it would not 
do them justice for their conduct during this 
war. I will close by saying, God bless the 
women of America. 

a ae 


Medical Inspection Bureau 
Surveys Normal School 


Dr Florence A. Sherman, Dr Emily A. Pratt 
and Dr Stanleigh R. Meaker, of the Medical 
Inspection Bureau, assisted by Miss Goodridge 
of the Plattsburg State Normal School, are 
making an intensive study of the physical con- 
ditions of the students in training at the Platts- 
burg school. It is expected that this survey 
will furnish valuable data on which to formu- 
late practical plans for similar service in other 
normal schools throughout the State. 
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Dr Charles Henry Keyes, 
Skidmore President, Dies 


Dr Charles Henry Keyes, organizer and first 
president of Skidmore College, died on Janu- 
ary 16th in New York City. Death was caused 
by heart complications which followed an attack 
of grip. The funeral was held on January 19th 
in the college chapel. Among the honorary pall 
bearers were Commissioner Frank P. Graves 
and _ Assistant Augustus S. 
Downing. 

In the death of President Keyes, Skidmore 
College loses an able executive who was pre- 
eminently fitted for the task of bringing into 
prominence the institution at Saratoga Springs. 
The world of education loses a scholar who 
was nationally known and respected. 

Charles H. Keyes was born in Banfield, Wis., 
on September 6, 1858. He was graduated from 
St John’s College in 1878 and after taking 
special law courses for 2 years he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1880. He began his educa- 
tional service as principal of the high school at 
River Falls, Wis., from 1880 to 1882. For 
the next 2 years he instructed in the Fourth 
State Normal School at River Falls, Wis. 
From 1884 to 1889 he served as city superin- 
tendent of schools at Janesville, Wis., con- 
ducting teachers institutes for the state during 
the summers. From Janesville he went to 
Riverside, Calif., where he was superintendent 
of schools until 1891, when he was called to 
the presidency of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He resigned this position in 1896 to take 
graduate courses in pedagogy and philosophy 
in the University of California during the years 
1896 and 1897. Later he studied at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., until 1899. In 1898 
and 1899 he was principal of the high school 
at Holyoke, Mass. From that position he went 
to Hartford, Conn., where he was supervisor 
of schools of the southern district until 1910, 
when he began graduate study at Columbia 
University, receiving the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. He was called to the presidency 
of Skidmore College in 1912. 

Doctor Keyes was active in the National 
Education Association, being president of that 
organization in 1901 and 1902 and president of 
the manual training department in 1896, 1899 
and 1900. He was president of the National 
Council of Education from 1911 to 1913 and 
was the author of numerous magazine articles 
and monographs on education. 


Commissioner 
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State Library School Offers Summer Course 


For the past 3 years two summer sessions of 
6 weeks each have been held by the New York 
State Library School, one for workers in the 
smaller free libraries of the State, and the other 
for school librarians and teachers whose time 
has been partly devoted to the care or manage- 
ment of school libraries. This year, because of 
the increased need of trained school librarians 
and the requirements for certification, the sum- 
mer school will be devoted entirely to a 6 
weeks’ course on school library work, July 6th 
to August 15th. This course will satisfy re- 
quirements for the one-year school librarians’ 
certificate in New York State. This certificate 
entitles the holder to serve in any school with 
academic enrolment not exceeding 300 pupils. 
Graduates will be eligible for the 3 years’ 
certificate after 2 years of school library 
experience. 

Preference will be given applicants who have 
had 2 years of college work or are normal 
school graduates, and are not over 40 years 
of age. 

Lectures and practice work will be given in 
administration and _ technic, 
cataloging, 
shelflisting, accessioning and loan work. 


library covering 


simple methods of classification, 
Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to book selection for 


childten, reference work and teaching the use 


of the school library to the pupils. 


Nell Unger, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Library Exten- 
sion Division, New York State Department of 
Education, Albany, will be in charge. 

Zaidee Brown, who has had experience as 


library organizer of the Library Extension 
Division of the New York State Department of 
Education, as agent of the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries and as librarian of the 
Public Library of Long Beach, Calif., will 
again be present for the entire 6 weeks and will 
give the courses in classification, subject head- 
ings and selection of books. 

Several visiting librarians will assist in the 
courses in library work with children, refer- 
ence work and other subjects, and members of 
the staff of the State 
School will also assist. 


Library and Library 
There is no charge for tuition to residents 
of this State, but students from other states 
pay $20 for the course. 
from $11 to $15 a week. 
$10 to $15. 
Further inquiries and requests for application 


Rooms and board cost 
Textbooks cost from 


blanks for admission should be addressed to 
the Vice Director, New York State Library 
School, Albany, N. Y. Applications should be 
filed not later than June 20th. Regular instruc- 


tion will begin at 2.30 p. m. on July 6th. 





Federal Judge Ray, Champion of Education, Dies 


George W. Ray, federal judge for the 
northern district of New York State, died at 
his home in Norwich on January 9th. He was 
81 years old and had been federal judge since 
1902. The funeral was held on January 12th. 

While Judge Ray was known most widely 
for his service on the bench, in his own com- 
munity he was known best as a champion of 
education. In this connection the Norwich Sun 
stated : 

Norwich and Chenango county know Judge 
Ray best for what he did for the cause of edu- 
cation. For 37 years he was a member of the 


board of education of the Norwich public 
schools. He was president of the board 29 
years and leader in all the building programs. 
The excellent school buildings which now 
grace this city will ever stand as a monument 
to his fighting enterprise. A champion always 
of education, he carried through many a fight 
for new school buildings and only a few years 
ago took an active part in the matter of re- 
modeling the present high school structure and 
erecting an addition. He frequently made the 
statement that he would rather interest him- 
self in the education of the young and be 
known for those good works than for his 
service as federal jurist or member of 
congress. 
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Survey of Crippled Children 

The statewide survey of crippled children 
which is being carried forward by the state 
commission authorized by the 1924 Legislature, 
is moving forward very satisfactorily. This 
survey is of special interest to the school 
authorities for two reasons. First, because it 
is being done with the cooperation of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers in every city, 
village and rural community of the State. 
This cooperation is being rendered most heart- 
ily. Second and of greater importance, because 
of the larger service which it is hoped and 
believed the State will wish to render to these 
unfortunate little people because of their phys 
ical handicaps. 

The state commission reports that many of 
the questionnaire cards are coming in unusually 
well filled out. They show that the superin- 
tendents and teachers have the interests of the 
crippled children at heart and appreciation of 
the larger capacity of these children for devel- 
opment if their educational and medical needs 
are met. There are only a few instances in 
which the work has been done carelessly and 
if the cards continue to come in as they have 
the survey will be very successful in securing 
promptly the necessary information. 

Special attention is called by the director of 
the survey to certain details of the census. It 
seems to be difficult to obtain data in regard to 
children who are not attending school. These 
fall into three classes: those too young to 
attend, those unable to attend because of dis- 
ability, and those who are working. It is hoped 
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that these will be found through the school 
children who know about them, as these groups 
are very important because of their needs and 
the assistance that should be rendered them. 

Since some districts and cities are sending in 
a part of the cards before their surveys are 
entirely finished, it will facilitate the work of 
the commission if the superintendent or prin- 
cipal would send a note with the cards indi- 
cating when the work in any particular district 
is considered completed. 

The commission appreciates the fact that the 
Christmas season has intervened with many 
extra duties for the principals, superintendents 
and teachers, which has in a slight degree 
delayed the work of the survey. The commis- 
sion hopes, however, that all superintendents 
and principals will be able to complete their 
questionnaires and have all cards returned in 
the very near future, as the report must be 
made to the Legislature this month. 


—o-——_- 


District Superintendent Named 


Henry I. Barber, principal of the Knowles- 
ville High School for the past 5 years, has 
been elected superintendent of schools for the 
first district of Genesee county to succeed 
H. W. Dyer of East Pembroke, who recently 
resigned because of ill health. He is highly 
regarded as a schoolman. 

Mr Barber is a graduate of the Geneseo State 
Normal School and has taken special courses 
at Cornell University. Before assuming the 
principalship of the Knowlesville High School, 
he was principal of the schools at Oakfield, 
East Pembroke, East Rochester and Burdett. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 21-27 

National Council of 
February 25-26 

Teachers conferences, fourth and sixth dis- 
tricts of Delaware county and first district 
of Schoharie county, Stamford, February 
5-6; Warren and Washington counties and 
part of Saratoga county, Glens Falls, Febru- 
ary 6-7; first district of Allegany county, 
Houghton, February 20; first and second dis- 
tricts of Chemung County, Elmira, Febru- 
ary 6 


Education, Cincinnati, 
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Vajsor John L. Riley 


John Lawrence Riley, who was connected 
with the State Department of Education as 
assistant in the Immigrant Education Bureau 
since October 1919, died at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City, on January 15th, after 
an illness of 2 months. His death is a shock 
to his associates in the Department and to the 
many persons in the State and in other states, 
who respected his ability and valued his friend- 
ship. He was buried in East Weymouth, Mass., 
his boyhood home. 

Mr Riley was graduated from the normal 
school at Bridgewater, Mass., in 1891. He 
taught first at Greenfield and Oakdale, Mass. 
Later he was principal of the Forest Park 
Junior High School in Springfield, Mass., and 
superintendent of schools at Holyoke, Mass. 

His interest in scholarship was evidenced by 
the fact that during the past summer he com- 
pleted his final thesis for his doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University. 

Early in the World War his educational and 
executive ability came to the knowledge of 
headquarters and he was given charge of the 
educational and recreational activities at Camp 
McPherson in Georgia. During this time he 
was made a major. 
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Active in the American Legion, to which he 
gave much time and attention, he became one 
of the leaders both in the State and in the 
Nation in developing programs of Americanism 
As a speaker on these and allied topics he was 
greatly in demand. He bore an important part 
in the conferences held during the past 2 years 
in Washington to adopt a flag code 

Resolutions of appreciation for his work 
were adopted at the meeting on January 27th 
of the executive committee of the department 
of New York of the American Legion. 

In the Department his reports on the statis- 
tics of evening schools, administration and 
organization of immigrant education, the pro- 
lem of immigrant education in the State, and 
a part of the report of the legislative committee 
on the exploitation of immigrants, are real con- 
tributions to this field 

In the elementary school field, Major Riley 
was probably best known by his original study 
of comparative achievements of this generation 
with those of a generation ago. The results 
of his study were brought out in the “ Spring- 
field Tests 
days of the educational measurements move- 


” and widely distributed in the earlier 


ment. He was also associated with Dr George 
D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in several surveys, notably in St 
Paul, Minn., Iowa and Indiana 


—Oo--—_ 
Ohio State University 
Will Hold Conference 


The College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will hold its fifth annual educational 
conference at Columbus, Ohio, on April 2d, 3d 
and 4th. As in past years, the work of the 
conference will center on a general theme. The 
keynote for this year has been announced as 
“Democracy and Education.” Three general 
programs and twenty-six sectional meetings, all 
focusing on the conference keynote, will be held 
during the three-day gathering. 

The Ohio conference is gradually becoming 
something more than a statewide institution. In 
1924, delegates from other states attended the 
fourth annual conference. Reports reaching 
the executive committee for the 1925 confer- 
ence indicate that delegates from a wide terri 
tory will be present this year. 
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Educational Bills Introduced in Legislature 


Among the bills of general educational in- 
terest that have been introduced in the State 
Legislature are the following: 

Senate Bill Print No. 52 amends article 40 
of chapter 21 of the Laws of 1909, by insert- 
ing at the end thereof a new section to be 
known as 1039-b. It to the 
designation of the School of Home Economics 
in the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, as the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and provides for its administration. 
Referred to public education committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 89 proposes to amend 
section 24 of chapter 27 of the Laws of 1909, 
known as the general construction law. It 
proposes to make the eleventh day of Novem- 
ber, known as Armistice Day, a legal holiday. 
Referred to judiciary committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 78 
amend section 94 of the Education Law by 
inserting a new subdivision to be known as 
subdivision ll-e. It provides that the Com- 
missioner of Education shall prepare a list of 
textbooks, which in his opinion are suitable 
for use in each grade of the public schools 
and prescribes rules and regulations under 
which such textbooks may be designated for 
use in the public schools of the several cities 
and school districts of the State. 

It also amends subdivision 9 of section 206 
of the Education Law by giving authority to 
boards of education and school trustees to pur- 
furnish them free of 


section relates 


proposes to 


chase textbooks and 
charge to pupils in the schools under their 
jurisdiction. It proposes to give such 
boards of education and trustees authority to 
levy a tax for such purpose without the vote 
of the district, when the school district shall 
for such 


also 


refuse to authorize a tax levy 
purpose. 

It also amends subdivision 2 of section 670 
of the Education Law by authorizing the trus- 
tees of the several common school districts 
within each town at a meeting duly called for 
that purpose by the district superintendent of 
schools to designate from the list prepared by 
the Commissioner of Education the textbooks 
to be used in the common schools of the town. 
Referred to public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 90 amends the gen- 


construction law by making Armistice 


eral 





Day one of the legal holidays. This is a com- 
panion bill to Senate Bill No. 89. Referred to 
judiciary committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 118 amends section 
94 of the Education Law by adding a new sub- 
division to be known as subdivision ll-e. It 
relates to free textbooks and supplies in the 
cities and school districts. This is a com- 
panion bill to Senate Bill No. 78. Referred to 
public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 119 proposes to 
amend chapter 157 of the Laws of 1886 relat- 
ing to the establishment of a college of phar- 
the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society. The amendment enables the society 
to receive gifts or bequests of any property 
for the purpose authorized in the act not to 
exceed the sum of $500,000. Referred to judi- 
ciary committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 121 amends chapter 
21 of the Laws of 1909 by inserting a new 
section to be known as section 88l-a, which 
provides for a trial board to hear and deter- 
mine charges against teachers in the city of 
New York holding permanent licenses. Re- 
ferred to public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 127 amends section 
570 of the Education Law, known as the med- 
ical service law. It seeks to eliminate the word 
“inspection” and in place thereof insert the 
word It also provides that such 
service may include the services of physicians, 
surgeons, dentists and nurses, for the purpose 
disease or 


macy by 


“ 


services.” 


of ascertaining the existence of 
physical defects, of advising, directing or pro- 
viding for the correction and prevention of 
such disease or defects and providing treatment 
for the same. It gives authority to the boards 
of education and trustees to appoint and deter- 
mine the salary of such physicians, surgeons, 
dentists and nurses, as may be required to carry 
out the provisions of the school medical service 
law. It further provides that the physicians, 
surgeons, dentists or nurses to be appointed 
shall be legally qualified to practise as such in 
the State. Referred to public education com- 
mittee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 136 amends article 
40 of the Education Law by inserting a new 
section to be known as section 1039-b. It pro- 
vides that the School of Home Economics in 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
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at Cornell University shall be designated as 
the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, and also provides 
for its administration. This is a companion 
bill to Senate Bill No. 52. Referred to public 


education committee. 


Assembly Bill Print No. 158 amends section 
890 of the Education Law. The amendment 
proposes to make certain decisions rendered by 
the Commissioner of Education reviewable in 
the courts. Referred to public education com- 
mittee. 

Assembly Bill No. 166 amends section 467 
of the Education Law in such a way as to 
permit a school board to issue bonds for the 
purpose of paying any judgment that may have 
been obtained in the courts against such dis- 
trict. Referred to public education committee. 


Assembly Bill Print No. 179 amends section 
876 of the Education Law by giving a board 
of education power to sell at public auction 
or by sealed bids, for demolition or removal, 
a structure or structures on any site hereto- 
fore acquired for school purposes. It also 
gives a board of education power to terminate 
any tenancy of any such property arising out 
of the temporary use and occupation thereof 
between the time of its acquisition and the 
time when it is actually needed for the purpose 
for which it was acquired. Referred to public 
education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 185 is a general bill 
which proposes to define and regulate the prac- 
tice of chiropractic. Referred to public health 
committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 198 proposes to 
amend subdivision 2 of section 279 of the 
banking law. The amendment provides that 
school savings may be applied toward the pur- 
chase of shares in a savings and loan institu- 
tion. Referred to banks committee. 


—Oo——_- 


The week beginning Monday, January 19th, 
was known as open house week at the Brooklyn 
Continuation School. Homemaking House, the 
girls’ annex, was opened for receiving visitors 
interested in learning about the work of the 
school. 
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Superintendent at Auburn 
Surveys Schools of City 

George E. Barford, superintendent of schools 
at Auburn, recently presented to the board of 
education of that city a survey made by him- 
self of the schools under his jurisdiction. It 
did not pretend to be technically conducted but 
was an informal evaluation of various phases 
of the public schools as viewed by the superin- 
tendent. It furthermore contained certain defi- 
nite recommendations for future work. 

Among the recommendations made by Super- 
intendent Barford are the following: that fur- 
ther study be made of the records of 
accelerated pupils to determine the effect of 
such acceleration upon their ability in the 
upper grades of the high school; that standard 
tests be given from time to time in order to 
keep a more careful check upon the teaching 
of fundamental subjects; that a syllabus be 
prepared in geography, history, arithmetic and 
English; that the board consider making cer- 
tain high school supervisors also supervisors in 
the grades; that new teachers be chosen from 
among normal school graduates as far as pos- 
sible; and that the board approve of the present 
school savings system. 





oO 


Durand-Eastman School 
Publishes Interesting Paper 


Worthy of high commendation is the Christ- 
mas number of the “ Durand-Eastman School 
Days,” a publication of the Durand-Eastman 
Grammar School at Irondequoit, which is in 
the first supervisory district of Monroe county, 
of which Wallace W. Rayfield is district super- 
intendent. Arlington Swarts is principal of the 
school. 

An insight into the community in which the 
school is located is given in an editorial of 
which the following is a part: 

There are perhaps few communities in which 
parents are more interested in school and in 
things pertaining to school than the one in 
which this paper is published. There is a 
reason. The community is not made up of the 
indolent rich or the indolent poor but almost 
entirely it is made up of that healthy red- 
blooded middle class who really live and work 
about 365 days out of each year and find joy 
in the living and in the working because the 
living and the working is not for self, but 
for those who are to carry on in the years 
ahead. It is the true Christmas spirit in opera- 
tion throughout the year. 
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High Schools Compete in Skating Meets 


The New York State public high schools 
have begun a series of tournaments to select 
the boys who will represent the different sec- 
tions of the State in the second annual speed 
skating championship to be held at Saranac 
Lake on February 2lst. These preliminary 
championships are being held in seven sections 
of the State. 

In section 1, including the high schools in thx 
counties below Columbia and Greene, the meet 
will be held at Newburgh on February 7th and 
will be in charge of Superintendent E. D 
Hewes of Beacon, assisted by the Newburgh 
Skating Association. No meet was held in this 
section last year on account of bad weather 
conditions although nearly sixty boys wert 
entered. It is expected that this year there will 
be a large entry list and that a strong team 
will be selected to represent the section. 

The meet in section 2, which includes the 
counties of the capital district, will be held at 
Saratoga Springs on February 7th. The meet 
is in charge of Superintendent C. F. Mosher 
of Saratoga Springs. Last year this sectional 
meet was won by Saratoga High School with 
Watervliet High School in second place. Sev- 
eral schools which were not represented last 
year are expected to enter boys this year, in 
cluding Albany, Schenectady, Troy and Glens 
Falls. 

Section 3 includes the counties of Essex and 
Clinton and is in charge of H. G. Coons, prin 
cipal of the Lake Placid High School. Th 
boys in this section will compete at Plattsburg 
on January 31st. Lake Placid High School 
won the championship last year in the stat 
competition. 

Section 4 is a new section and will hold its 
meet at Malone on January 3lst. Boys from 
the counties of St Lawrence, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, upper Herkimer and Lewis are eligible. 

In the meet for the southern section held in 
Endicott on January 24th, the Union-Endicott 
High School won first place with 20 points, 
Binghamton Central High School was second 
with 15 points, and Syracuse Vocational High 
School was third with 10 points. Union 
Endicott will be represented at the state meet 


by four boys, including members of the winning 
relay team, Binghamton will have three con- 
testants, and Syracuse will have one entrant, 
Donald Babcock, who was the individual star 
of the Endicott meet. 


The meet in section 6, the west central dis- 
trict, will be held on January 31st in Rochester. 
‘Imer Smith, assistant director of health edu- 
cation in the Rochester public schools, is in 
charge. 

Section 7 includes the counties of the extreme 
western end of the State. The meet will be 
held on January 3lst or February 7th at Buf- 
falo and is in charge of Carl Burkhardt, direc- 
tor of physical education of the Buffalo city 
schools. 

The following events will be skated at each 
sectional meet: 220-yard dash, 440-yard dash, 
one-half mile, three-quarter mile, one mile, one- 
mile relay (three boys, each skating % mile). 
The first two boys in each event are eligible to 
represent the section at the final championship 
meet at Saranac Lake. The high school team 
winning the relay race will have the honor of 
representing the school and section at the grand 
championship contest. Conditions for skating 
this year have been unusually good and high 
school boys are showing keen interest in these 
coming contests. 

er ee 
Highway Board Announces 
Good Roads Essay Contest 

“Economies Resulting from Highway Im- 
provement” is the subject of the national good 
roads essay contest for 1925, according to an 
announcement by the Highway Education 
Board. Pupils of high school grade are eligible 
to compete for the award which is the H. S. 
Firestone university scholarship for 4 years, 
providing tuition and all reasonable expenses 
at any college or university in the United 
States. 

Contestants are to submit essays of not mure 
than 700 words each, typewritten or prepared 
with pen and ink on one side of the paper, 
each manuscript bearing in the upper left hand 
corner of the first page the name, school and 
home address of the writer. The essays are 
to be presented to the school principals or desig- 
nated teachers and the three best essays from 
each high school are to be forwarded to the 
State Department of Education not later than 
May 22, 1925. The best essay from each state 
will be submitted to the national committee. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Highway Education Board, Willard Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Local History of New York State 
A New York Tea Party 
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“ho > yale , hoe ture sop 
The liberty pole, a patriotic caricature showing 


In The nography 
representation is used. 


On one point England and the daughter col- 
onies were in accord at the outset of the 
attempt to raise revenue in America by act of 
parliament. They agreed that the colonies 
gained as much as Britain by the fall of French 
Canada, and that the financial burden attending 
that salutary conquest should be equitably 
shared. Touching another subject there was 
This was the asserted right of Great 
Britain to raise revenue in America by force 


discord. 


of a parliamentary enactment. 

It was Charles Townshend, a statesman more 
famous for flashy eloquence than for sound 
judgment, who devised the scheme for taxing 
American imports. It was intended to provide 
a revenue of £35,000 to £40,000 a year by duties 
on glass, paper, painters’ colors and tea. Lord 
Chatham, the head of the government, was too 
ill to oppose, while the other ministers yielded 
what has been described as “a sullen and 
reluctant acquiescence.” The act was passed in 
May 1767. In contending against the stamp act, 
many Americans had made a distinction be 
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the difficulties of the road to libert late 1770 
ight by I. N. Phelps Stokes, by whose courtesy this 
tween internal taxation and external. Seizing 


upon this distinction, Townshend argued that as 
his measure imposed an external and not an 
internal tax, the colonists were logically bound 
to accept it. He failed to consider that the 
spirit of independence had expanded in the 
period between the passage of the stamp act 
and the adoption of his import duties. Town- 
shend died a few months after the passage of 
his act, and on March 5, 1770, all the duties 
except the duty on tea were repealed; but the 
temper of resistance had become too intense 
to be overcome by haliway efforts at concilia- 
tion of America. It is noteworthy that on the 
day of this partial repeal occurred the affair 
known as the Boston Massacre. The duty on 
tea would yield, according to Lord North, the 
prime minister, not more than eleven or twelve 
thousand pounds a year. The money meant 
little to England or America. But to Lord 
North on the one side and to the men who 
refused to receive the tea on the other side the 
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principal of colonial submission meant a great 
deal. 

Toward the end of October 1773, at a public 
meeting in the New York City Hall, resolu- 
tions were adopted in which masters of ships 
who refused the use of their ships for import- 
ing tea were commended; and a month later 
the Sons of Liberty distributed handbills in 
which the duty was denounced. Warnings were 
issued against aiding in any way in the landing 
or distributing of the tea on pain of being 
treated as an enemy to the liberty of the coun- 
try. On December 17th a meeting was held 
at the city hall, addressed by John Lamb. An 
interruption occurred —the entrance of Mayor 
Whitehead Hicks, who announced a declaration 
by Governor Tryon ‘that the tea would be put 
in the fort at noon, to continue there until the 
council should advise that it be delivered out, 
or the king’s order or the proprietor’s order 
should be known, then it was to be delivered 
out at noon. “Gentlemen, is this satisfactory 
to you?” the mayor inquired. “No! No! 
No!” came the response from the crowd. 
Lamb renewed his address, and put the ques- 
tion: “Is it, then, your opinion, gentlemen, 
that the tea should be landed under this circum- 
stance?” The “No!” which followed and 
was repeated was loud and emphatic. 

No dutied tea arrived until the following 
April, when the tea ship, Nancy, appeared off 
Sandy Hook and there halted, and about 2 
weeks later another tea ship, the London, came. 
This vessel was on April 22d conducted to the 
city, and the captain, who had denied that he 
had tea aboard, admitted that there were 18 
chests in his charge. A committee then made 
announcement that tea had been discovered and 
“confiscated.” The hint was taken by the 
people on the wharf; and the tea was thrown 
into the river. 

The next morning the Nancy was sent back 
to England with her cargo of tea. Her de- 
parture was attended by the ringing of bells, 
music and flying of colors and the flag on the 
liberty pole was raised under a salute of 
artillery. debian 

A new school to replace the Delaware Street 
School in Tonawanda, which was destroyed by 
fire several weeks ago, has been authorized by 
the taxpayers of Tonawanda. The vote in 
favor of a bond issue of $125,000 was 261 
to 165. 


Literacy Test Law 
Praised by Writer 


Through the successful operation of the 
literacy test, New York State has blazed a trail 
toward a safer and saner America, according 
to Imogen B. Oakley writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January 1925. The subject of her 
article is “ When Is a Citizen not a Citizen?” 
and in it she states in part as follows: 


But even in the confusion created by our 
naturalization laws and policy there exists a 
legal way to check this influence of alien racial 
groups. The Constitution as amended declares 
that the right to vote shall not be abridged by 
race, color, previous condition of servitude, or 
sex, but it does not intimate that it may not be 
abridged by ignorance. Several states require 
that voters shall be able to read and write some 
language, but it was leit for New York State 
to adopt a constitutional amendment which 
withholds the franchise from any citizen, 
native-born or naturalized, who can not read 
and write English understandingly. The State 
Supreme Court has upheld this amendment, and 
authorized the State Board of Education to 
define what is meant by the phrase “read and 
write English understandingly.” The decision 
of that Board is that to read and write under- 
standingly a voter must have a knowledge of 
English equivalent to that demanded in the 
sixth grade of the state public schools. 

It is possibly true that a man who can neither 
read nor write may be a better citizen than 
one who knows and speaks the English lan- 
guage in its purity, but a man of the most truly 
patriotic intentions who can not read and mark 
his own ballot, and must depend upon assistance, 
never can really know for whom or what he has 
voted. He is forced to depend upon the honor 
of the watcher at the polls who gives the 
assistance. By requiring an educational quali- 
fication for the franchise and making it binding 
in New York City, where it has been possible 
to naturalize aliens fifteen to the minute, and 
where every native or foreign-born citizen, 
however ignorant, has been able to leave his 
impress on the government, New York State 
has blazed a trail toward a safer and saner 
America. 

a 


Dr Alexander C. Flick, State Historian and 
Director of the Archives and History Division 
of the Department, was the principal speaker 
at the dedication of the new high school at 
Fulton on the evening of January 12th. Dedi- 
catory exercises for the benefit of the pupils 
of the new school were held that afternoon with 
Dr George Barton Cutten, president of Colgate 
University, as the principal speaker. 
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Central Committee Plans 


At the meeting of the central committee of 
the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association held in Syracuse on 
December 31, 1924, the officers of the past year 
were reelected. They are: chairman, John F. 
Hummer, principal of the Binghamton Central 
High School; vice chairman, Frank R. Was- 
sung, superintendent of schools at Norwich; 
secretary, Elmer Smith, physical education 
director at Rochester; treasurer, E. A. Bauer, 
Physical Education Bureau of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


The amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed in October were adopted. These will go 
into effect with the beginning of the new school 
year in September. They provide as follows: 

Beginning with the school year 1925-26 all 
schools that are members of the state associa- 
tion will be required to abide by the minimum 
state eligibility rules in all interscholastic com- 
petitions regardless of whether the state asso- 
ciation conducts tournaments or meets in these 
particular sports. 


Any school team violating the minimum state 
eligibility rules may be suspended from mem- 
bership in the state association by the central 
committee and barred from participation in any 
of the authorized activities for a period of 
1 year. 

Plans for the first annual swimming meet 
were adopted and the invitation of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute to hold the state 
championship meet there was accepted. The 
final contest will be held on March 14th. The 
preliminary tournaments will be held either on 
February 28th or March 7th. The names of 
the chairmen of the five sections for swimming 
are: section 1, southeastern, George L. Bennett, 
principal, Yonkers High School; section 2, 
northeastern, Everett Grout, director of phys- 
ical education, Schenectady; section 3, central, 
Francis Moench, physical director, Cortland 
State Normal School; section 4, west central, 
Roy Benson, board of education, Rochester ; 
section 5, western, Eugene Hofmeister, director 
of physical education, Buffalo. 

The committee decided to make the cross 
country run an annual event and the cross 
country committee was authorized to arrange 
suitable sections for next fall. The invitation 
of Syracuse University to hold the cross coun- 
November was 


try run at Syracuse next 


accepted. 
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Many Athletic Activities 

Plans for holding the third annual track and 
field meet at Cornell University on June 6th 
were approved. Final details were also ar- 
ranged for the fourth annual basketball tour- 
nament to be held at Syracuse University on 
March 26th to 28th. 

Two new rulings were made in reference to 
the conduct of basketball meets. The first 
makes it possible for a high school that is a 
bona fide member of the state association, yet 
which is unable through geographical location 
or other reasons, satisfactory to the sectional 
representative of the basketball committee, to 
become a member of an approved league, to 
be admitted to a sectional tournament. Such 
school must make application to the representa- 
tive of the central committee in that section 
and submit its schedule and report of results 
Each request of this nature will be 


of games. 
passed upon by a committee composed of the 
sectional representative of that section and two 
other members of the basketball committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman. 

The second interpretation refers to part of 
rule 1 which requires 80 per cent attendance 
from the time of enrolment. On recommenda- 
tion of the principal of the school a pupil absent 
on account of sickness or other justifiable 
cause may have the 80 per cent attendance rule 
waived by the sectional representative after 2 
weeks’ continued attendance in school. 

An interpretation was made referring to rule 
2 of the eligibility requirements which provides 
among other things that each pupil must take 
an aggregate amount of 14 Regents counts to 
be eligible. One-semester subjects may be 
counted double in determining the number of 
Regents counts allowed during that semester, it 
was decided. For example, civics, 2% Regents 
counts, pupil reports 5 periods a week, 5 counts 
allowed toward this rule. 


~~ 


Ohio Athletic Association 
Appoints Commissioner 


The Ohio High School Athletic Association 
has just appointed an athletic commissioner to 
have executive control of athletic activities in 
the high schools of the state. He will settle 
all disputes and see to it that the constitution 
of the state athletic association is enforced. 
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Department of Superintendence Will Meet in Cincinnati 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in Cincinnati 
beginning Saturday, February 21st and continu- 
ing through Thursday, February 26th. An out- 
line of the various activities of the meeting 
presents the following aspects: 

Saturday: Evening, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Music Hall. 


Sunday: Afternoon, annual vesper service, 
Music Hall. 
Monday: Morning, public session, Music 


Hall; afternoon, allied departments, hotel ball 
rooms; evening, public session, Music Hall. 


A33m-Ja25-16,500(3504) 


Tuesday: Morning, executive session, mem- 
bers only, Department of Superintendence, and 
certain allied departments, Music Hall and hotel 
ball rooms; 5 p. m., National Society for the 
Study of Education, Music Hall. 

Wednesday: Morning, public session, Music 
Hall; afternoon, allied departments, hotel ball 
rooms; evening, college dinners. 

Thursday: Morning, meetings, topic groups, 
Department of Superintendence, hotel ball 
rooms; afternoon, public session, Music Hall; 


evening, closing public session, Music Hall. 
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